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the Presbytery;42 and the condemnation of the
Presbytery by the General Assembly for disregard
of the Veto Act was put on one side.4* Truly the
outcome of Knox's nationalism had been different
from the conception of its founder.44
Attempted interference by statesmen proved of
no avail. Upon so fundamental a problem the
Church could not compromise, since it was her
independence as a society that was at stake.
Parliament would not surrender the position taken
up by the Court of Session and the House of Lords.
'No government would recommend/ Mr. Bruce
told the House of Commons,45 'and no Parliament
would ever sanction the pretensions of the Church
of Scotland, because if those claims were granted,
they would establish a spiritual tyranny worse and
more intolerable than that of the Church of Kome
from which they had been delivered.' If it was
less outspoken, the government, in the persons of
Sir James Graham and Sir Robert Peel, was
equally emphatic.46 The Assembly took the only
step that lay in its power. It presented a formal
Claim of Right in 184247 which set out the theory
of its position. This refused, the adherents to that
have not discussed the judgments of Brougham and Cottenham L. C. in
the Lords, as they add nothing to the Scottish opinions.
42 1840, 3, D. 283.
43  1843, 5 Dunlop, p. 909.
4* Buchanan, II, 194.
45 Hansard, 3d Series, Vol. LXVII, p. 442, March 8, 1843.
46 Hansard, 3d Series, Vol. LXVII, pp. 382, 502.   See also below.
4T Buchanan, H, 633.